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from the same source as that of Europe, but spreading
and ramifying with the rank of luxuriance of an Indian
forest, speedily outgrew all harmony of proportions, and
surrounded itself with an intricate undergrowth of
monstrous and confused allegory. Doubtless the gods of
Indian and Grecian Epics preserve some traces of their
common origin resembling each other in various ways;
interfering in human concerns, exhibiting human infirm-
ities, taking part in the battles of their favourite heroes,
furnishing them with celestial arms, or interposing
directly to protect them.
But in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and in
the Puranas to which they led, the shape and operations
of divine and semi-divine beings are generally suggestive
of the monstrous, the frightful and the incredible. The
human form, however idealised, is seldom thought
adequate to the expression of divine attributes. Brahma
is four-faced; Siva, three-eyed and sometimes five-headed;
Indra has a thousand eyes; Kartikeya, six faces; Havana,
ten heads; Ganesa has the head of an elephant. Nearly
every god and goddess has at least four arms, with
symbols of obscure import exhibited in every hand. The
deeds of heroes, who are themselves half gods, transport
the imagination into the region of the wildest chimera;
and a whole pantheon presents itself, teeming with gro-
tesque fancies, with horrible creations, half-animals, half-
gods, with man-eating ogres, many-headed giants and
disgusting demons, to an extent which the refined and
delicate sensibilities of the Greeks and Romans would
not have tolerated.
Moreover, in the Indian Epics, the boundaries be-
tween the natural and supernatural, between earth and